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The Two Dimensions of the Struggle 


[* an interesting exchange between General Mac- 
Arthur and Senator McMahon in the Senate hear- 
ings, MacArthur insisted that our enemy was world 
Communism but refused to admit that the center of 
world Communism is Russia. “The Kremlin,” he 
said, “is one of the loci.” He refused to agree that 
the Soviet Union is “our main enemy.” 

In this little interchange lies the crux of the 
foreign policy debate which exercises the imagina- 
tion of a whole nation. In it lies also the source of 
much of our confusion. MacArthur obviously de- 
fined “Communism” rather than Russia as our main 
enemy in order to show the importance of our con- 
flict with Communist China. But the admission that 
Communism is our main enemy must also lead to 
other conclusions. For Communism is a movement 
of religio-political dimensions which cannot be de- 
feated by military force. It can only be defeated if 
the non-Communist world can counter the moral 
appeal of this revolutionary movement with moral, 
political and economic programs which will overcome 
the desperation and social confusion, in Asia and 
other parts of the world, in which Communist con- 
victions are generated. 

We could defeat the Communist armies in China 
and yet not save Asia from Communism. There are 
in fact, evidences that such a victory might con- 
tribute to the spread of Communism in the Asian 
world. For a good part of Asia, which is not yet 
officially Communist, persists in regarding Commu- 
nism as preferable to “Western impérialism.” In 
India the Chinese Nationalists are regarded as 
the baneful ally of this so-called Western im- 
perialism; and every display of American military 
strength is looked upon as a proof of the validity of 
the Communist indictment against us. Gandhi is 
dead, but a good part of India still follows his simple 
and erroneous belief that the violent use of force is 
a proof of unethical motives, while non-violent forms 
of resistance are a guarantee of right motives. The 
Communists are not exactly apostles of non-violence ; 
but they still have considerable success in Asia in 
posing in that guise. Norman Cousins reports an 
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interesting encounter with an Indian journalist on 
his recent visit in India because the latter regarded 
the words “Communism” and “humanitarianism” as 
synonymous. 

Communism is of course a military power as well 
as a political movement. Stalin has made it quite 
clear that the “Leninist” reinterpretation of Marx 
requires that the “fatherland” of Communism must 
come to the military defense of “revolutionary ele- 
ments” in other nations whenever the moment is 
propitious. But insofar as Communism is—or avails 
itself of—military power, the center of that power 
is quite obviously Russia. 

There are, of course, strategic outposts of the 
Russian power which must not be neglected. This 
is one reason why we are forced today to resist the 
revolutionaries in Indo-China, as we did previously 
in Greece, though we have no great confidence in 
the justice or democracy of the regimes we thus up- 
hold. In a world situation in which revolutionary 
power has military dimensions even the most ardent 
political idealist cannot or must not obscure that as- 
pect of the struggle. But neither can the most ardent 
“realist” succeed in reducing a struggle, which has 
two dimensions, to a single one. 

A century and a half ago Napoleonic France had 
the same relation to the bourgeois revolution as 
Stalinist Russia has to the Communist revolution. 
It would have been silly for any military strategist 
to regard a victory over any of Napoleon’s satellites 
as definitive so long as Napoleon’s power remained 
unbroken. It would have been equally silly for any 
political strategist to hail Napoleon’s defeat as the 
final triumph over the bourgeois revolution. What 
was valid in that revolution (and even elements in 
it which were not valid) effected the life of Europe 
for a century and more. 

Asia will require at least as much time to assimilate 
and to reject the Communist revolution. We in the 
Western world cannot effect these historical processes 
very much by military intervention. We have the 
right and the duty to protect lands (the island littoral 








for instance) which are strategically necessary and 
the defense of which is morally acceptable. Fortu- 
nately our relations to both Japan and the Philippines 
does make their defense morally acceptable to them. 
But we cannot go much further. 

The immaturity of American political thought 
makes it difficult for us to acknowledge the limits 
of our political and moral authority in various parts 
of the world, or to distinguish between the military 


and moral dimensions of our conflict with Com- 
munism. If we fail to make such distinctions, the 
possibility of avoiding an atomic war becomes very 
minimal. For a policy of countering the expansion 
of Communism everywhere in the world by military 
force must make the final conflict inevitable. For- 
tunately the Senate investigation is having the salu- 
tary effect upon the American mind of clarifying dis- 
tinctions which have been hitherto obscure.—R. N. 


On Dove’s Feet 


(Report on Creative Religious Movements in Europe ) 
DOUGLAS V. STEERE 


ROFESSOR Cooley of the University of Michi- 

gan once said that what would interest sociologists 
most of all, but what none of the tools of their craft 
seemed able to unravel, would be to detect the social 
movements of the future that were already coming 
into being in the minds and spirits of men and 
women, or that, a stage further along, were in ob- 
scure embryo form already breaking into the world. 
In something of the same vein, Nietzsche once noted 
that all great movements come into the world on 
dove’s feet. The newspapers keep us bathed with 
information on European moods in regard to neutral- 
ity, rearmament, European political and economic 
federation and the rest, but they tell us almost 
nothing about the thing that those who look beneath 
the flux of events want most of all to know, namely, 
what is happening to renew and rekindle the spirit 
of European men and women? 

Obviously the greatest single power in the renewal 
of that spirit is the vast plexus of religious exercises 
that millions continue to participate in day after 
day and week after week. The fact that this is not 
new does not make it any less significant, any more 
than the fact that a sunset has been seen before 
makes it any less miraculously absorbing and renew- 
ing to see it again, days without end. But against 
the background of those corporate and personal re- 
ligious exercises, there are some fresh European 
spiritual ventures that would seem to have in them 
some of the seeds of the future and that are im- 
portant for us to be in touch with. 


No Spiritual Renewal From the Universities 


On a recent European mission for the American 
Friends Service Committee I had an opportunity to 
talk with men of as different traditions as Romano 
Guardini, perhaps the leading Catholic spirit in 
Germany today, and Martin Heidigger, the existen- 
tialist philosopher who has just resumed his teaching 


at the University of Freiburg. I asked them whether, 
in their judgment, any spiritual renewal in Germany 
could be expected to come out of the universities and 
they both replied strongly in the negative. They 
insisted that the university had become “Fach 
Schulen’”—places of narrow specialization, and that 
they had lost touch with any single uniting, rekin- 
dling principle. It was their belief that the initial 
nurture of this uniting principle would have to come 
from small, intensive groups organized much more 
loosely and informally than the existing universities. 


A Dominican “Pendle Hill” 


This feeling confirmed my own impressions, and 
I thought of a wave of such small informal groups 
(not unlike the Quaker center, Pendle Hill, in this 
country) that I had personally visited on this Europe- 
an journey. One of these was a Dominican ex- 
periment out at Soissy-sur-Seine, an hour’s ride by 
local tram from Paris. There they have set up for 
summer use, an informal community that is open to 
all those who seek spiritual answers to spiritual 
problems. The costs are inconsequential. With 
simple accommodations, half way between those of a 
youth hostel and that of a theological seminary dormi- 
tory, with the simplest of food, with the meals built 
around bread, cabbage, and the humble potato, with 
Dominicans and guests joining in the household 
work, they gather once a day before tea for a lecture 
by the ablest people they can obtain, and after tea 
they ply the lecturer with any question that is on 
their minds. Over a hundred were gathered when I 
visited it, including some twelve to fifteen nation- 
alities. I had heard Jacques Maritain give his week- 
ly lecture at Princeton the spring before to six stu- 
dents. Here I heard him speak on natural law to a 
packed lecture room with people listening in at every 
window. After tea he defended his thesis and re- 
plied to questions from housewives, business people, 
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students and Sorbonne professors. The meeting 
broke up reluctantly after two hours of such dis- 
cussion, in response to the insistent ringing of the 
supper bell. I began to discover why it was that 
when they wanted to reach the laity today the Do- 
minicans did not found another chair at a university 
but chose rather to set up this informal hostel where 
people could come for an “intentional vacation” of 
one or two weeks or a month or a summer. 


Instead of a Chair in Ecumenics 


The same might be said of the World Council 
of Protestant Churches at Geneva. When they 
wanted to share the genius of their ecumenical dis- 
coveries with religious seekers from the far parts of 
the world, they did not endow a chair of ecumenics 
at the University of Geneva, but established instead 
the informal spiritual hostel at Boissey down the 
Lake. It is there that they encourage seekers to 
live and worship together, to study the Bible to- 
gether, to work and talk together, and to grow into 
the sense of the new life and power of Christ that 
must break through in Europe and the world today 
if the destructive forces are not to engulf it. 


A Swiss-French Protestant Experiment 


Another informal center of a somewhat different 
kind is to be found at Taize in Burgundy, France, 
just two stations up the rail line from Cluny. Here 
two remarkable Swiss Protestants, Roger Schutz and 
Max Thurian, themselves reared in the Swiss Stu- 
dent Christian Movement, have established a Prot- 
estant religious community which now has five 
Swiss and five French brothers, and which is de- 
voted to living the religious life with great intensity, 
serving the outlying French community around them, 
and acting as a retreat center for several hundred 
sponsors of the movement in various parts of 
Switzerland and France. 

They have an orphanage with twenty-five children 
whom they both rear and school, a small pottery, a 
farm, and a wonderful little medical clinic. They serve 
at least two Protestant churches some distance away 
on Sundays, together with a day or so of parish 
visiting in each church during the week. In addition 
to these activities they live together and say the 
offices of praise, and are very especially devoted to 
trying to find common ground between Protestant, 
Orthodox, and Roman Catholic communions. They 
are still in growth and have not fully jelled as yet, 
but they are a radiant center of spiritual life. 


The Evangelical Academies After Five Years 


In Protestant circles in Germany the Evangelical 
Academies have had much attention drawn to them 
as perhaps the most significant movement for the 
spiritual renewal of the laity to emerge in the period 
since 1945. There are now ten of them that function 
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regularly, two of these in the East Zone. The pat- 
tern is an adaptation of Manfred Bjorquist’s center 
in Sigtuna, Sweden, in which laymen gather at 
vocational conferences to discover what, as doctors 
or lawyers, or industrial workers, are the spiritual 
implications of their jobs. This is done at a residen- 
tial center where they can live and have discussions 
together for several days in an atmosphere where re- 
ligious practice is natural. 

These spiritual lay academies in Germany are 
past the honeymoon stage where their novelty 
aroused much interest. Now they must live or die 
by the real need the laymen feel to come to them 
for a long week-end of fellowship in order to get 
that quickening and broadened understanding that 
will make life under the severe conditions of present- 
day living in Germany, more meaningful. The acade- 
mies began in rented buildings or in a nomadic state 
as in Hamburg and Schleswig. The strongest of 
them are now in the course of purchasing and build- 
ing more permanent residential quarters for this 
work. Each academy is colored by the prophetic 
personalities of its leaders so that no two are alike. 
One is giving special attention to getting at the 
ethical and religious character of the industrial life 
of its neighborhood ; another has a cultural aim and 
is especially focusing upon the spiritual aspects of 
cultural problems. This academy expects to furnish 
the principal leadership for a monthly or quarterly 
religious journal of the highest caliber. Another 
academy is deeply concerned about the theological 
seminaries of the day and of the very considerable 
irrelevance of their teaching and vocabulary to the 
needs of the hard-driven German Protestant laity. 
It hopes to kindle a movement that may encourage 
the seminaries of Germany to come closer to the 
lives and language of the lay people they serve. 
Still other academies have a strong philosophical 
and theological bent and see themselves as the source 
of an important stream of Protestant thought of the 
future. In each of these centers there is a flow of 
thirty to more than a hundred persons coming week 
after week for the discussion and renewal that is 
offered. If the right American or Canadian or Brit- 
ish students who had finished seminary and were 
willing to learn German and serve as attachés for 
from one to three years at such academies, I know 
of no spot in Germany where they could more swiftly 
or usefully come into the spiritual life of contem- 
porary Protestant Germany. If these persons were 
properly selected on this side, several heads of acade- 
mies have expressed a deep interest in having such 
assistance. 


Wiirttemburg and Finland 


In Wiirttemburg, at Jagsthausen, on the second 
floor of the old castle of Goetz von Berlingen of the 
Iron Hand about whom Goethe wrote his play, a 








Quaker, Hans Albrecht, has set up an international 
conference center which is bound to no denomination. 
It is booked full for retreats and conferences for 
many months ahead, witnessing again to the hunger 
of men and women in Europe today for informal 
meeting places where they can ask troubling questions 
and receive some guidance in answering them. 

I have just received word from Finland that a 
fine property has been purchased for the establish- 
ment of a new non-denominational Folk High 
School. It is a newly built twenty-eight room house 
on the shores of a wooded lake, close to the road 
between Helsinki and Tampere. In this school the 
Finns hope to kindle in men and women what many 
have found in the Finnish voluntary work camps—a 
new devotional life. They would have this life strong 
at the center in prayer and costly at the perifery in 
social service to their fellows, a bringing of the 


whole of man to the whole of Christ. 

There is a common ground swell that marks these 
experiments. They are all looking for a spiritual ex- 
perience and for spiritual principles that will unify 
life. They are looking for a common authority that 
will reach out and give a principle of order to politic- 
al, artistic, social and cultural life. And they are look- 
ing for this in terms that the layman can grasp and 
put into practice in his daily life. There is in them 
all a sense that “to be happy about anything you have 
to be happy about everything” and to discover that 
center of abandonment from which both that author- 
ity and that happiness come. It is important to know 
and to thank God that in the midst of the weariness 
and despair and the darkness of the secular scene in 
Europe, there are these mustard seeds of a new life 
witnessing to and renewing men and women in a life 
that may one day have its sway. 


The Weakness of Common Worship in 
American Protestantism 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


[\ almost every Christian movement of the world, 
concerned with the revitalization of the life of the 
church, liturgical reform, or at least liturgical con- 
cern, is one of its aspects. This is true everywhere 
except in America, where the concern should be 
greatest because the need is so urgent. Sometimes 
liturgical reform movements are interested in re- 
claiming some forgotten treasure of worship in the 
life of the church. Sometimes they seek to make the 
prayers of the church more relevant to the peculiar 
problems of our age; and sometimes, as in the more 
liturgical churches, they seek to relate the worship 
of the church more closely to its sacramental life. 
In America there is no such movement. Perhaps 
this proves that it is possible for a church to lose 
a traditional treasure of grace so completely that it 
is not even conscious of a loss. The non-liturgical 
churches of America have felt inadequacy in their 
worship service at only one point. They have sensed 
a certain aesthetic inadequacy and have sought to 
overcome this by vested choirs, sung responses to 
prayers, and rearrangement of the chancel to make 
the altar or communion table, rather than the pulpit, 
the focus of attention for the congregation. Some- 
times silent prayers with soft organ music is added. 
The “free prayers,” or the pastoral prayers of the 
minister, are not as formless as they once were. They 
do not as frequently begin with the phrase “We 
thank Thee Our Father that thou hast permitted 
us to come together this morning.” But they very 
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frequently supplant the old banality and crude im- 
mediacy with a new sentimentality and rather too- 
purple poetry. 

Since we rightly pride ourselves in America upon 
intimate ecumenical relations which permit churches 
to borrow each other’s treasures of grace, it is 
somewhat surprising that this mutual exchange has 
taken place so little in the field of common worship. 
Here nothing has happened but the appropriation of 
some of the “trappings” of liturgical worship. 

The deficiencies in a large number of non-liturgical 
churches could be briefly enumerated as follows: 

1. The pastoral prayer is both too long and too 
formless. The free worship gives too much freedom 
to the minister to speak to God without reference 
to the spiritual needs of the congregation. Instead of 
a long prayer, a series of short prayers, each de- 
voted to a particular concern of the spiritual life 
is more likely to carry the congregation with it. A 
bidding which announces the subject of the prayer 
is also very helpful. A rambling prayer in which 
various concerns are expressed without logical co- 
herence is a kind of “performance” but not an act 
of “common worship.” 

2. Without the discipline of traditional and his- 
toric prayers there is a tendency to neglect some 
of the necessary and perennial themes of prayer: 
praise and thanksgiving, confession, dedication, in- 
tercession, etc. Sometimes when these various themes 
are in the prayer they are scattered about to such a 





















































degree that the thanksgiving fails to deal adequately 
with “all the blessings of this life’ and the confession 
is not a significant expression of contrition for the 
worshipper’s involvement in the evils of the world. 

3. The language of the prayers of common wor- 
ship is either too common, too sentimental or too 
extravagent. The effort to make worship more 
“beautiful” has in recent decades tended to substitute 
rather extravagent poetic phrases for the orginal 
banality and commonness. What is still lacking is 
chastity. Chastity of phrase does not preclude poetic 
rhythm. The fact is that prayers should have some- 
thing of the quality of good poetry ; for worship must 
avail itself of the highest arts in the realm of speech 
as well as in music and in the graphic arts. The 
prayers should, furthermore, contain both Biblical 
material and Biblical phraseology. If this is done to 
excess the relevance of the Biblical faith to contem- 
porary experience may be obscured. If it is not done 
at all the contemporary experience is not transfigured 
by the Biblical insight. 

4. The use of Biblical ideas in prayer is necessary 
not merely to purify the expressions but to correct 
the thought. Most free prayers at funerals, for in- 
stance, tend to become heretical in their sentimen- 
tality ; for they usually assure the eternal bliss of the 
dear departed on the basis of his good works on 
earth. A closer relation to Biblical truth would inevi- 
tably result in an expression of the Biblical faith that 
all of us, even the best, are in the final instance de- 
pendent upon God’s mercy and forgiveness. 

The lack of influence from either the Bible or the 
great traditions of common prayer tend to betrav 
the prayer to a consideration of the immediate situa- 
tion to the exclusion of the total human situation. 
Thus, for instance, when pastors gather together in 
their monthly meeting to hear a visiting speaker, the 
prayers frequently consist of elaborate thanksgiving 
for the talents of the visiting speaker, and equally 
elaborate prayers for the inspiration of his message 
and expressions of the hope that his message may 
bear fruit in the hearts of his listeners. As one who 
is frequently made the subject of such prayers I 
must confess to an embarrassment not because I do 
not greatly need the inspiration which is the object 
of the intercession, but because a puny individual 
is made the center of concern. Obviously in such a 
situation the center of attention should be the “whole 
estate of Christ’s church,” thanksgiving for its unity, 
contrition for its divisions, and a meaningful relation 
of the church, as a community of grace to the whole 
range of problems in the communities of the world. 

5. The free worship tends to be too personal in 
every respect. It centers too frequently in the per- 
sonality of the leader of worship. Personalities are 
exchanged in the introduction of the preacher which 
are sometimes humorous, sometimes banal and almost 
always quite unnecessary. The forms and traditions 
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of the liturgical churches tend to hide the personal 
idiosyncrasies of the preacher and to guard against 
the temptations of exhibitionism. These temptations 
are much more considerable than is usually sec- 
ognized. 

6. The reading of the Scripture in Protestant 
worship leaves much to be desired. First of all, 
churches have almost completely dispensed with the 
reading of two lessons, taken either from the Epistles 
on the one hand and the Gospels on the other, or 
from the Old Testament on the one hand and the 
New Testament on the other. In consequence the 
modern congregation, whose intimacy with Scripture 
is precarious in any event, is not instructed in Bib- 
lical thought; and the Old Testament becomes an 
almost completely unknown book. In the reading 
of the Scripture there is moreover a curious formal- 
ity in contrast to the informality of the rest of the 
service. No word of explanation of a Biblical phrase 
or paragraph is ever offered during the reading, 
though such a brief word would frequently make 
what seems irrelevant, relevant to the experience and 
the understanding of the congregation. 

7. The participation of the congregation in the 
worship service is too minimal. When non-liturgical 
churches introduce responses to prayers, they usually 
limit them to sung responses by the choir but not by 
the congregation. There are non-liturgical churches 
who have books of common worship; but frequently 
they are not used. Some churches do not possess 
them. Without such forms it is very difficult to se- 
cure adequate participation of the congregation in 
the service. One of the most important problems 
confronting us in this whole realm is to help the 
congregation become a worshipping body, knit to- 
gether as a community by its worship so that it will 
not be an audience, for which a kind of preacher- 
choir performance is being staged. 

8. Choir music in the non-liturgical churches and 
in some liturgical ones is still affected by the senti- 
mentality which began to corrupt religious music 
in the latter part of the last century. The soprano 
solo is still too frequently the main offering. Even 
the most modest church should have a choir; and 
the choir would do better to sing one of the great 
chorales than to present some insipid modern con- 
coction. The paid quartet is usually no more in- 
tegrated into the whole economy of worship than is 
the soprano with her solo. It is fortunate that choirs 
have increasingly achieved robes. A great deal of 
distraction has thus been avoided. But this remains a 
rather external advantage if the music of the choir 
is not more genuinely a part of the worship service 
than is usually the case. 

All these detailed criticisms of banalities, senti- 
mentalities and lack of beauty, decorum and religious 
breadth and depth in public worship, deal only with 
symptoms. Something more fundamental than a 








deterioration of aesthetic standards is responsible for 
the condition of public worship. The proof that 
this is so lies in the fact that a mere lifting of stand- 
ards aesthetically still leaves much to be desired. 
The fact is that American Protestantism is founded 
upon sectarian protests against preoccupation with 
theology, liturgy and polity in the more orthodox 
churches. These protests had their validity in their 
day; for it is manifest again and again in the life 
of the church, that the various disciplines of the 
church which are properly means of grace may also 
become corrupters of grace. Liturgical worship may 
possess “devotions every grace except the heart.” 
Theology may destroy the vitality of faith. Pre- 
occupation with the polity and organization of the 
church may express pride rather than the spirit of 
fellowship. The protest against all these disciplines 
was supported by the authority of the Pauline word 
“the letter killeth but the spirit maketh alive.” The 
letter does indeed destroy spirit if it means a pre- 
occupation with minutiae of forms. But spirit with- 
out discipline, form and tradition is also vain. The 
trouble with American Protestantism is that its 
protest against the various forms and disciplines led 
to their destruction. It may be possible to have a 
brief period of religious spontaneity in which the 
absence of such disciplines does not matter. The 
evangelism of the American frontier may have been 
such a period. But this spontaneity does not last 
forever. When it is gone a church without adequate 
conduits of traditional liturgy and theological learn- 
ing and tradition is without the waters of life. 

In a sense the formless exuberance of American 
church architecture in most of the churches built 
between 1870 and 1930 is a perfect expression of the 
formlessness inside the church. Neither Gothic ar- 
chitecture nor the chaste New England meeting 
house are the only possible architecturally-poetic 


The World Church 


The Pope on the Partisans of Peace 


A remarkable exchange of letters between the Vatican 
and M. Joliot-Curie, the head of the French Partisans 
of Peace, is being circulated, particularly by the CDU, 
the Catholic Party in eastern Germany. A papal secre- 
tary writing for the Pope, gives Joliot-Curie the follow- 
ing assurances: 

“Tn your letter to His Holiness you establish that he, 
as well as his predecessors, has frequently insisted on the 
necessity of establishing peace by substituting the power 
of justice for the force of arms and that therefore there 
must be a progressive movement of disarmament. You 
also mention the encyclical of July 19th, 1950 and 
quote his words about the lethal character of modern 
technical means of destruction. 

“One may well rejoice over your acknowledgement 
that the Holy Father has supported a true and just peace. 
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frames to outwardly symbolize the spiritual reality 
of the church. A vital Christianity will express itself 
in new architectural forms or in novel adaptations 
of old forms to the new realities of a techincal 
society. But American church architecture in the 
period mentioned revealed no discipline of any kind. 
It was merely the expression of free imagination 
and the fruit of some architects’ conviction that a 
church should not look like a grain elevator. There- 
fore it was distinguished from the latter by as many 
turrets, arches and other curious gingerbread as the 
architect could dream up. 

It is neither necessary nor possible for the “free 
churches” to return to the traditional forms of the 
liturgical churches. There can well be more freedom 
and spontaneity than these forms allow. But the 
more vital liturgical churches have actually achieved 
a considerable freedom beyond their traditional 
forms, in the use of prayers, for instance, which 
are not in the prayer book, but which extend the 
spirit of the prayer book to contemporary occasions. 
It is necessary, however, that the free prayer become 
thoroughly informed by the whole Biblical faith and 
by the spirit and the form of the traditional dis- 
ciplines. That such an end is possible is proved by 
the type of worship which we find in the Church of 
Scotland for instance. For there the pastoral prayers 
have achieved a Biblical form and comprehensiveness 
which our prayers lack; and the spirit of the service 
has a stateliness and dignity which we have not 
achieved. 

It is rather surprising how little this matter of 
worship has been made an object of concern in the 
ecumenical church. This is a field in which churches 
of various traditions ought humbly to seek to learn 
of one another no less than in the field of religious 
thought, in which ecumenical exchange and mutual- 
ity is an established reality. 


: News and Notes 


This fact has been frequently denied by many people in 
recent years. The words and acts of the Holy Father 
have been distorted so that powerful organizations, 
claiming to strive for peace, have spread the lie among 
the masses that the Pope favors war. Yet it is obvious 
that the Pope, the vicar of the Prince of Peace, and the 
visible head of the church, whose mission it is to work 
for the triumph of justice and love, could have no more 
fervent wish than the establishment of peace among the 
nations. 

“Tt must not, therefore, be questioned that the Pope 
will continue in the future, as in the past, to serve the 
cause of peace, of a true peace in obedience to principles 
which have their source in the teachings of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. One may well wish that these efforts will 
find sympathy and concurrence everywhere, with govern- 
ments, peoples and men of goodwill.” 














The lack of any criticism of the tendentious character 
of the Partisans for Peace movement in this letter is 
underscored by a commentary upon it which appeared 
in the Osservatore Romano. This commentary declares: 
“There is no difference, or at least there is little differ- 
ence, between the peace which the Partisans of Peace 
desire and the peace for which Catholics seek. No one 
can deny that two movements can exist side by side, 
which as two streets, lead to the same end: a general 
peace without subterfuge or qualification. .. The church 
has no interest in war. As surely as it would not assure 
the triumph of Catholicism, Christianity or religion it 
would also not destroy communism.” 


The Alabama Report on Christian Relations 


Note: The Synod of Alabama of the Presbyterian Church 
USA adopted the report on social relations, parts of 
which we reprint herewith because it seems to us an 
extraordinarily wise and balanced statement of Christian 
social principles. The report was prepared by a com- 
mittee consisting of four ministers and two laymen under 
the chairmanship of Rev. Robert MacNeill. 

Christian relations are based on two premises. The 
first is that there is an absolute social ethic. The fact 
that two professing Christians have widely divergent 
attitudes toward social problems does not entitle each to 
call his attitude Christian. The absolute Christian ethic 
may be found somewhere between them, or more likely, 
somewhere beyond them. Our aim is to emancipate our- 
selves from the presuppositions of sectional, vocational, 
and class interests and gather about our plain spoken 
Scriptures for Christ’s counsel to specific problems. 

The church is a great leveler. Within it we speak not 
the bias of lawyers or pipe fitters, bankers or farmers, 
but the humble utterances of Christ’s men. Therefore, 
we can manifest unanimity of spirit without requiring 
uniformity of opinion. We shun no issues on the grounds 
that they are controversial; quiescence is not harmony, 
and harmony at the expense of justice is dearly bought. 
Neither can we, in good conscience, beg a question on 
the basis that it is economic, political or social. To do 
so is to limit the employment of our faith to the fueling 
of temple fires, and to return the words of the prophets 
unto them void. In human situations in all areas there 
are details of living over which technicians must pre- 
side but in all areas the church must assert the Christian 
principle. 

“We First Call Providential” 


Christian Relations has this second premise. It is that 
society’s points of tension shall find no permanent ease 
from those churches and agencies that have lost con- 
sciousness of the Sovereignty of God. Hence, the Pres- 
byterian Church comes to the front as a means of a re- 
demptive society. We have not yet usurped God’s pre- 
rogative of bringing in his Kingdom in his own due time. 
We have claimed to be nothing more than artisans under 
his direction. But divine reliance has faded into human 
reticence. That which we would avoid we first call 
providential. When John C. Calhoun so labeled slavery, 
Henry Clay replied, “To call a generation of slave-trad- 
ing pirates a mysterious providence is an insult to the 
Supreme Being.” 
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We forget that oppressive conditions are the makings 
of aggressive men, not chance or divine fiat. Aggression 
is met with counter-aggression. God has so ordained 
and empowered us. God’s sovereignty is man’s ur- 
gency, more dynamic than ascription. 


CoMMUNISM 


Christianity can endure under any political system, else 
it belies its name. Yet it prefers and fosters that system 
that offers the highest degree of voluntarism, the most 
normal growth of mind and body. Of all the types of 
government, representative democracy most closely ap- 
proximates what we conceive to be the Christian political 
expression. Democracy is a set of delicately balanced 
scales which Christianity forbids a man to tip to his 
own advantage. But by its very nature democracy per- 
mits the operation of an undemocratic spirit. Hence, the 
systems which extol the excesses of freedom or security. 
Communism didn’t spring full grown from the head of 
Stalin. It is indigenous to any materialistic society, born 
in desperation, nurtured upon the tissue capitalism leaves 
unclean, is sustained by belly-god, dies upon return of a 
prodigal conscience. Our people who form the body of 
American society are materialistic, thoroughly so, and the 
subtler forms of materialism are the more dangerous. By 
believing world problems are economic rather than 
spiritual and by desiring security above liberty we either 
open our minds to Marxism or we create such intolerable 
conditions that Communism appears to be the most 
reasonable antidote. Any people whose inclinations are 
no higher than the economic will be governed by the 
impersonal laws of profit and loss, and from the absence 
of moral restraint eventually will require a rigid system 
of economic supervision. The negation of democracy 
produces desperation, and Communism breeds in it. 
It is therefore incumbent upon the Christian to seek out 
those pockets of desperation, which but for God’s grace 
would be his own plight, and apply to them the life- 
giving spirit of a God-given democracy. 


“Our Church Has No Right. . .” 


Our church has every right to examine political and 
economic philosophies and point out their defects in 
the light of Christian principles. But our church has 
no right to champion one class against another nor 
to equate a particular economic theory with either 
representative democracy or the Christian way of life. 


Tue Necro PEOPLE 


Since a Dutch trader in 1619 unloaded twenty slaves 
in Jamestown, Virginia, neither the Southland nor the 
Southern conscience has been normal. From the pres- 
ence of the Negro has evolved the insurmountable prob- 
lems of our region: war, the single-crop system, soil 
depletion, degradation of the poor white, political de- 
magoguery, congressional filibusters, poor schools, high 
percentage in crime and disease, race and sectional 
hatred. Yet the church approaches the problem on tip- 
toe, hoping the sleeping giant will not be disturbed. In 
the words of John Randolph—“Our policy has been one 
of wise and masterly inactivity.” 

There has been a marked improvement in the condi- 
tion of the Negro in the last decade but the Presbyterian 
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Church has not been nearly so important an instrument 
as have been the secular agencies organized for the 
purpose of breaking Southern tradition by appeal to 
Federal Courts. 

The Negro of the South is thrown into a galling di- 
lemma. We encourage him to be clean but rent him 
houses with no bath facilities; to be healthy in moldy 
shacks on unpaved streets, in bottom lands; to dress 
properly on a pauper’s income, to pay taxes when there 
is no property to own; to finish his schooling when he 
has to work to eat; to vote when registrars ask im- 
possible questions; to love his country which shows 
little affection for him. 


No Minstrel-Like Character 


The Negro is not the person we used to know. We can 
no longer lay claim to an intimate knowledge of the 
workings of his mind. The stereotyped, minstrel-like, 
character is a rarity. He is replaced by a new generation 
that we do not understand. The new one may seem like 
the old one but he is putting on an act because we expect 
it of him, and to gain favors; but secretly he is laugh- 
ing at the white man and cursing him too for making a 
clown out of him. The young Negro is ambitious, smart 
in the tricks of the world, less religious and far less 
superstitious, determined to move out of his sordidness, 
bitter toward the white man who suppresses him. 
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The new Negro will not accept our paternalism. What 
love we say we express toward him, if devoid of justice, 
is seutimentality. Genuine love cannot by-pass justice in 
its show of affection. The old system of every white 
man “looking out for his niggers” cannot be relied upon 
as a present solution. The Negro wants the opportunity 
of looking out for himself. 


“Living On Borrowed Time” 


Church courts have been reluctant to declare our 
ultimate goal in race relations. We are faced with two 
inevitables, the Federal Constitution and the Christian 
conscience. Both dictate that legal segregation shall not 
last forever. Therefore, we may as well admit the re- 
moval of legal segregation to be the end toward which 
we work. 


Segregation is living on borrowed time. With the 
constitution being considerably more active than the 
conscience of late, the church might have to adjust 
its morality to measure up to the mores of the state. 


Legal segregation is stigmatic, oppressive. It can, and, 
as a matter of prophecy, will be replaced by segregation 
by covenant. There will be no more danger of amal- 
gamation or miscegenation than there has been. Natural 
preferences and antipathies will preserve the identity of 
the two races. 

Our doctrine of gradualism is misleading. Mostly, it 
is interpreted to mean laissez-faire—the problem will 
take care of itself in its own due time. This is pure ra- 
tionalization. Our progress toward equality will be slow 
but not because the Christian forces choose to move 
slowly; but because we whose relations are Christian 
strike surely and often and the forces of opposition fight 
over every acre of ground, yielding only an inch at a 
time. 

These things we can do today, tomorrow and the 
day after. Work out by sheer logic and good conscience 
what our ultimate goal shall be and declare it. Work 
toward all possible accomplishment under the separate 
but equal doctrine now in effect. Evangelize the Negro 
people as we have never done before, improve the quality 
of their churches, increase the financial support of their 
ministers, commend the acceptance of their theological 
students in our seminaries. They are ready to accept 
the high qualifications of faith and practice we require. 


“Let Us Raise a Standard” 


The Christian Relations Committee has not tempered 
this report to achieve a unanimity of opinion. It does 
not presume to be a medium of diverse opinions. We, 
the members, adopt the attitude of George Washington 
toward the embryonic Constitution as he expressed it in 
these words: 

“Tf to please the people we offer what we ourselves 
disapprove, how can we afterward defend our work? 
Let us raise a standard to which the wise and the 
honest can repair. The event is in the hand of God.” 
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